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open to the charge of being rather superficial. In general, the discussion 
of political changes is least valuable. For example, the main events 
connected with the passage of the Reform Bill are clearly presented, but 
Professor Ogg scarcely allows us to see how much more there was involved 
in Parliamentary reform than a mere extension of the suffrage. He 
indeed quotes Walpole's statement that it was "the largest revolution 
which had ever been peaceably effected in any country," without seeming 
to understand very clearly why it was a revolution at all. On the other 
hand, the chapters on the "Transformation of English Agriculture" and 
the "Industrial Revolution in England" are excellent. These, and 
other chapters on economic conditions — public protection of labor, the 
care of the poor, the spread of social insurance, the organization of labor, 
and the like — should make the book extremely useful as a supplementary 
text for elementary college classes in nineteenth-century history. It is, 
besides, a readable book, and will doubtless circulate widely among non- 
academic readers of contemporary history. 



Lawrence, Kan. 



Carl Becker 



The Minister and the Boy. By Allan Hoben, Ph.D. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp.171. $1.00 net; 

$1 . 10 postpaid. 

Dr. Hoben's book on the "boy" should be carefully read by every 

person interested in social welfare. The treatment of the subject is 

broad, thorough, and practical. The author shows that he has been 

both a careful student of the large forces of which the boy's life is a part 

and also that he has had practical experience in dealing with boys. He 

is not only well informed on the subject but he is thoroughly human. So 

well does he describe the boy's life and needs that the reader is assured 

that Dr. Hoben must possess very much of the boyish quality to which 

he refers in these splendid words: "Genius and success in life depend 

largely upon retaining the boyish quality of enthusiastic abandon to one's 

cause The thing in men that defies failure is the original boy, 

and no man is really a man who has lost out of him all the boy" (p. 10). 
The superiority of this book over so many which have been prepared 
for social workers is in the combination of practical suggestions with a 
broad knowledge of the subject. Most of these books have been so 
abstract and theoretical that the worker received but comparatively little 
aid from them. The practical book, on the other hand, is frequently 
but a collection of artificial rules which fail to impart the spirit of the 
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work. Such a book affords little help to the worker confronted with 
conditions which differ from those for which the rules were made. 
Dr. Hoben avoids both extremes. His broad appreciation of the boy 
problem enables him not only to give the reader the right attitude toward 
the work but also to describe definite incidents as illustrations of method 
of procedure. 

The chapter contents are well indicated by the chapter titles. Chap, i 
is the "Call of Boyhood." So eloquently does the author plead the 
cause of the boy that one is led to believe that the life of the church and 
of society are at stake rather than the development of the boy. Chap, ii 
is an instructive discussion of "An Approach to Boyhood." Chaps. Hi 
and iv contain the geography of the problem under the titles: "The Boy 
in Village and Country" and "The Modern City and the Normal Boy." 
Chaps, v to viii are devoted to the four great factors in the life of the boy, 
namely: play, vocation, citizenship, and religion. These chapters are 
filled with splendid suggestions on each of the topics mentioned. Chap, 
ix, entitled "The Church Boys' Club," contains a description of the 
machinery of a boys' club. Particularly valuable is the statement of the 
qualifications of the man who would be a leader in this work. 

The narrowness of the title of the book is the only adverse comment 
worth mentioning. While the author may be amply justified in his 
selection of the title, both by the minister's need for instruction on the 
"boy problem" and by the adaptation of many suggestions to those 
needs, the book is too valuable to be limited to any one class. The 
combination of scientific principles and practical methods, presented in 
this brief and readable form, makes this book a real contribution not only 
to boys' club leaders but to every class of social workers. 

Thomas Jesse Jones 
United States Bureau of Education 
Washington, D. C. 



Problems in Eugenics. Papers communicated to the First Inter- 
national Eugenics Congress, held at the University of London, 
July 24 to 30, 1912. London: Eugenics Education Society, 
1912. Pp. 486. 
The eugenics movement which started in England a generation ago 
has not only become international in scope but has reached a stage of 
international co-operative work which finds its first expression in an 
international congress. The volume contains communications from 
America, England, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Denmark. 



